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BUCK BRADFORD AND THE TYRANTS. 
A Srory For Boys AND GIRLS. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER I. 
TWO OF THE TYRANTS. 


¥ HERE: Buck Bradford, black my boots, 
and be quick about, it.” 
That was what Ham Fishley said to me. 
“Black them yourself! ” 
That was what I said to Ham Fishley. 
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Neither of us was gentlemanly, or even civil. 
I shall not apologize for myself, and certainly 
not for Ham, though he inherited his mean, 
tyrannical disposition from both his father and 
his mother. If he had civilly asked me to 
black his boots, I would have done it. If he 
had just told me that he was going to a party, 
that he was a little late, and asked me if I 
would assist him, I would have jumped over 
his head to oblige him, though he was three 
inches taller than I was. I am willing to goa 
step farther. If this had been the first, or even 
the twentieth, time that Ham had treated me 
in this shabby manner, I would have submitted. 
For three years he had. been going on from 
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bad to worse, till he seemed to regard me not 
only as a dog, but as the meanest sort of a dog, 
whom he could kick and cuff at pleasure. 

I had stood this sort of thing till I could not 
stand itany longer. I had lain awake nights, 
thinking of the treatment bestowed upon me 
by Captain Fishley and his wife, and especially 
by their son Ham; and I had come deliberately 
to the conclusion that something must be done. 
I was not a hired servant, in the ordinary sense 
of the term; but, whether I was or was nota 
servant, I was entitled to some consideration. 

‘What's that you say?” demanded Ham, 
leaping over the counter of the store. 

I walked leisurely out of the shop, and di- 
rected my steps towards the barn; but I had 
not accomplished half the distance before my 
tyrant overtook me. Not being willing to take 
the fire in the rear, I halted, wheeled about, 
and drew up in order of battle. I had made 
up my mind to keep perfectly cool, whatever 
came; and when one makes up his mind to be 
cool, it is not half so hard to succeed as some 
people seem to think. 

**T told you to black my boots,” said Ham, 
angrily. 

**T know you did.” 

** Well, Buck Bradford, you'll do it!” 

** Well, Ham Fishley, I won’t do it!” 

“Won't you?” 

“No!” 

“Then I'll make you.” 

**Go on.” 

He stepped up to me; but I didn’t budge an 
inch. I braced up every fibre of my frame in 
readiness for the shock of battle; but there 
was no shock of battle about it. 

‘*T guess I’ll let the old man settle this,” said 
Ham, after a glance at me, which seemed very 
unsatisfactory. 

* All right,” I replied. 

My tyrant turned on his heel, and hastened 
back to the store. Ham Fishley’s father was 
“the old man,” and I knew that it would not 
be for the want of any good will on his part, 
if the case was not settled by him. I had re- 
belled, and I must take my chances. I went to 
the barn, harnessed the black horse to the 
wagon, and hitched him at a post in the yard, 
in readiness to go down to Riverport for the 
mail, which I used to do every evening after 
supper. 

Of course my thoughts were mainly fixed 
upon the settlement with the old man; and I 
expected every moment to see him rushing 
upon meé, like an untamed tiger, to wreak his 
vengeance upon my head. I was rather sur- 
prised at his non-appearance, and rather disap- 
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pointed, too; for I preferred to fight the battle 
at the barn, or in the yard, instead of in the 
house or the store. Though my thoughts were 
not on my work, I busied myself in sweeping 
out the horse’s stall, and making his bed for 
the night. 

* Buck! Buck! Buck! ” called Mrs. Fishley, 
from the back door of the house. 

She always called three times; for she was 
a little, snappy, snarling woman, who never 
spoke pleasantly to any one, except when she 
had company, or went to the sewing circle. 

** Here, marm!” I replied. 

‘¢ Come here; I want you!” she added, clear 
up in the highest tones of her voice, which 
sounded very much like the savage notes of 
an angry wasp. 

It was some consolation to know, under the 
peculiar circumstances, that she wanted me, 
instead of ‘the old man,” her lord and master, 
and that I was not called to the expected settle- 
ment, which, in spite of my fixed determina- 
tion, I could not help dreading. Mrs. Fishley 
wanted me — not her husband. She was al- 
ways wanting me; and somehow I never hap- 
pened to be in the right place, or to do 
anything in the right way. 

Mrs. Fishley believed she was one of the 
most amiable, self-denying, self-sacrificing, 
benevolent women in the world. Nobody 
else believed it. She had to endure more 
trials, bear more crosses, undergo more hard- 
ships, than any other housekeeper in town. 
She had to work harder, to think of more 
things, stagger under more burdens, than all 
her female neighbors put together. If she ever 
confessed that she was sometimes just a little 
cross, she wanted to know who could wonder 
at it, when she had so much to do, and'so many 
things to think of. Job could be patient, for 
he had not her family to look after. The saints 
and martyrs could bow resignedly at the stake 
in the midst of the flaming fagots ; but none of 
them had to keep house for a husband and 
three children, and two of them not her own. 

Bo make a fair and just division of Mrs. 
Fishley’s cares, one tenth of them were real, 
and nine tenths of them were imaginary; and 
the imaginary ones were more real to her than 
the actual ones. They soured her temper,— 
or, more properly, her temper soured them, — 
and she groaned, complained, snarled, snapped, 
and fretted, from very early on Sunday morn- 
ing to very late on Saturday evening. Noth- 
ing ever went right with her; nothing ever 
suited her. If a thing was one way, that was 
the especial reason why it ought to have been 
some other way. 
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She always wanted her own way; and when 
she had it— which she generally did — it did 
not suit her any better. Iam inclined to think 
that Captain Fishley himself, at some remote 
period, long before I was born, had been a 
more decent man than he was at the time of 
which I write. If he ever had been, his de- 
generacy was easily explained; for it would 
not have been possible for a human being, in 
daily cortact with such a shrewish spitfire as 
his wife, to exist untainted in the poison which 
floated in the atmosphere around her. 

This was the woman who inflicted herself 
upon the world, and upon me, though I was 
by no means the greatest sufferer. If the mis- 
chief had stopped here, I could have borne it, 
and the world could not have helped itself. 
To me there was something infinitely worse 
and more intolerable than my own trials — 
and they were the trials of my poor, dear, de- 
formed, invalid sister. ‘Tender, loving, and 
patient as she was under thera, her sufferings 
made my blood boil with indignation. If Mrs. 
Fishley had treated Flora kindly, she would 
have been an angel in my sight, however 
much she snapped and snarled, and ‘drove 
me from pillar to post.” The shrew did not 
treat her kindly, and as the poor child was 
almost always in the house, she was constant- 
ly exposed to the obliquities of her temper. 

My mother, for several years before her 
death, had been of feeble constitution, and 
Flora had the ‘‘ rickets ” when she was a babe. 
She was now twelve years old, but the effects 
of the disease still lingered in her frame. Her 
limbs were weak, her breast-bone projected, 
and she was so drawn up that she looked like 
a“humpback.” But what she lacked in body 
she more than made up in spirit, in the loveli- 
ness of an amiable disposition, in an unselfish 
devotion to others, in a loving heart, and a quick 
intelligence. She endured, without complaint, 
the ill nature of Mrs. Fishley, endeavoring, by 
every means in her power, to make herself 
useful in the house, and to lighten the load 
of cares which bore down so heavily. upon 
her hostess. 

Mrs. Fishley called me, and I hastened to 
attend upon her will and pleasure, in the back 
room. I knew very well that it would make 
no difference whether I hurried or not; I should 
“have to take it” the moment she saw me. If 
I was in the barn, I ought to have been in the 
shop; if in the shop, then I should have been 
in the barn —unless she had company; and 
then she was all sweetness, all gentleness; then 
she was all merciful and compassionate. 

“What are you doing out there?” snarled 





she. ‘I’ve been out in the street and into 
the store after you, and you always are just 
where no one can find you when you are 
wanted.” 

I didn’t say anything; it wasn’t any use. 

‘* Take that bucket of swill out, and give it 
to the pigs; and next §jme don’t leave it till it 
is running over full,” she continued, in the 
same amiable, sweet-tempered tones. ‘It’s 
strange you can’t do anything till you are told 
to do it. Don’t you know that swill-pail wants 
emptying, without being told of it?” 

‘“*T always feed the pigs three times a day, 
whether the pail wants emptying or not,” I 
ventured to reply, in defence of the pigs rather 
than myself. 

‘There, carry it along, and don’t spill it.” 

The pail was filled even with the brim, and 
it was simply impossible to avoid spilling it. 

‘“¢ What a careless fellow you are! ” screamed 
she, her notes on the second added line above 
the treble staff. ‘You are spilling it all over 
the floor! I wish you could learn to do any- 
thing like folks! ” 

I wished I could too; but I did not venture 
to suggest that if she had not filled the pail 
so full, and even run it over herself before I 
touched it, I might have carried it ‘‘ like folks.” 
It was no use; she always got the better of me 
in an argument. I fed the pigs, as I always 
did, before I went after the mail, and carried 
the pail back to the shed. The door of the 
kitchen was open, and Mrs. Fishley was return- 
ing to her work as I entered. 

** You careless child! What do you mean by 
letting those cakes burn?” I heard her cry to 
poor Flora, who was sitting in her arm-chair 
by the cooking-stove, whereon Mrs. Fishley 
was baking flapjacks for supper. 

“T didn’t know —” 

‘You didn’t know, you careless hussy! ” 
exclaimed Mrs. Fishley, seizing her by the 
arm, and lifting her roughly out of her chair. 

**Q, don’t!” groaned poor Flora. 

I could not stand that. I rushed into the 
kitchen, seized poor Flora’s tyrant by the 
shoulders, and hurled her half way across the 
room, My blood was up to the boiling point. 


CHAPTER II. 
FLORA BRADFORD. 


HAD never seen Mrs. Fishley use violence 
upon my poor sister before, though I after- 
wards learned that this was not the first time. 
I was a solid-built, stout fellow of sixteen; and 
when I seized the shrew by the shoulders, I 
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was in real earnest. I had not made upmy 
mind for this occasion to keep cool, and I did 
not keep so. .I was as mad as a bear robbed 
of her cubs. 

The idea of Mrs. Fishley’s taking my poor 
deformed sister by the arm, and shaking her, 
was too revolting, and even horrible, to be en- 
dured. If I could bear everything else, Icould 
not bear that. At the present time, I have this 
pleasant consciousness, that I did not strike 
the woman; I only grasped her by the shoul- 
ders, and burled her away from her victim. It 
was a vigorous movement on my part, and Mrs. 
Fishley staggered till she saved herself by 
taking hold of achair. She gathered herself 
up, and her eyes flashed fire. 

“You rascal, you! What do you mean?” 
gasped she; and at the same-instant she rushed 
towards Flora, who was trembling with terror 
in her chair. 

*¢ Stop a minute, Mrs. Fishley,” I added. 

**'You rascal, you!” repeated she, looking 
first at me, and then at Flora. 

“Tf you put the weight of your little finger 
on my sister again, I'll tear you in pieces,” 
I continued, with both fists clinched. 

‘* What do you mean, you serpent, you?” 

**'You touch her again, and you will know 
what I mean.” 


‘* Don’t, Buckland, don’t,” pleaded poor Flora, 
alarmed by the hostile demonstration before 
her. 


** Tshould like to know! ” cried Mrs. Fishley. 

As she did not tell me what she should like 
to know, I did not tell her. I stood upon the 
defensive, between the virago and my sister’s 
chair. 

“Did any one ever see such a boy!” con- 
tinued the termagant, her tones a whole octave 
above the treble staff, as it seemed to me. 
‘* How dare you put your hand on me?” 

**T dare.” 

**You rascal, you!” 

‘You may snap and snarl at me as much as 
you like; 1 don’t mind it; but you shall not 
abuse my sister.” 

‘* Abuse your sister, you wretch!” said she, 
the words hissing from her mouth. “I ghould 
like to know!” 

“You will know, if you touch Flora again,” 
I answered. 

Somehow I felt as though Mrs. Fishley was 
not getting the better of me in this argument; 
and I soon came to the conclusion that she 
thought so herself, for she settled into a chair, 
and began to exhibit some symptoms of hys- 
terics. 


‘*O, dear me!” she groaned. ‘I don’t have 
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’ 
to work enough to kill cammon folks, I don’t 
have more trials than any living being, but 
something new must come upon me. There, ] 
shall give up!” 

“You must give up abusing Flora,” I putin, 

‘¢ How dare you tell me I abuse her?” 
snapped she. ‘* Haven’t I taken the best of 
care of her? Haven’t I made her clothes for 
her? Haven’t I nursed her when she was sick? 
Haven't I done for her ever since she€ame into 
the house?” 

I don’t think she had the least idea that she 
was not the best friend Flora had in the world, 
so blind are many people to their own errors 
and shortcomings. 

‘* She has had enough to eat, and enough to 
wear; and my brother has paid for all she has 
had,” ladded. ‘‘ But you are continually scold- 
ing at her, browbeating her, and making her 
as uncomfortable and unhappy as you can.” 

‘¢ Scolding her! ” almost whistled Mrs. Fish- 
ley, so high was the key. ‘I never scold at 
any one! I never was a scolding woman.” 

** Gracious!” I exclaimed, mentally. 

‘‘ When things don’t suit me, I’m apt to say 
so; but I never scold,” whined the shrew. 
‘Whatever people may say of me, they can't 
call me a scolding woman.” 

Was it possible she thought so! 

‘“*T don’t want to make any trouble, Mrs. 
Fishley,” I replied, when she paused, rather 
for want of breath than for any other reason. 

“Mercy! I shouldn’t think you did! Ain’t 
you ashamed of yourself to treat me as you 
did. You push me about as though you 
thought I wasn’t anybody.” 

‘“‘ Are you not ashamed of yourself for shak- 
ing that sick child?” I retorted. 

“*T didn’t shake her.” 

‘Then I didn’t push you.” 

‘You are getting to be a very bad boy, Buck 
Bradford; and you haven’t heard the last of 
this,” she said, rising from her chair, and re- 
storing the griddle to the stove, which Flora 
had taken off. ‘I should like to know! Can't 
I speak to that girl without being treated in 
that manner? She would let the cakes all 
burn up before she would touch them.” 

“I didn’t know they were burning, Mrs. 
Fishley,” pleaded Flora. ‘‘ You didn’t tell 
me to see to them.” 

‘¢ Suppose I didn’t tell you! Didn’t you 
know enough not to let them burn? You are 
a careless, indifferent girl, and it don’t make 
no difference to you how much trouble you 
make for a body.” 

‘I would have seen to the cakes, if you had 
spoken to me.” 
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«J don’t care anything about the cakes, any- 
how,” linterposed. ‘If you can’t help scolding 
Flora, you must keep your hands off her.” 

“You don’t care anything about the cakes! 
[should like to know! Well, we'll see about 
it! [ll know who rules here, I vum! I'll call 
Mr. Fishley! We'll see if you don’t care!” 
rattled Mrs. Fishley, as she bolted from the 
kitchen through the entry into the store. 

“OQ, Buckland, what will become of us!” 
exclaimed Flora, rising with difficulty from 
her chair, and throwing herself upon my 
breast. 

“Don’t be afraid, Flora,” I replied, pressing 
her to my heart, while the tears started in my 
eyes. ‘‘ She shall not abuse you, whatever hap- 
pens to me. While she did it only with her 
tongue, I bore it; but when she took hold of 
you, I couldn’t stand that, Flora — no, I could 
not.” 

“T can bear it very well, Buckland.” She 
never called me ‘“‘ Buck,” as everybody else did 
about the place. ‘*I only fear what they will 
do to you.” 

“T can take care of myself, dearest Flora. 
Iam strong and tough, and I can stand almost 
anything,” I answered, pressing her to my 
heart again, for she seemed to be the only 
person in the world-who loved me. 


And how I loved her — poor orphan child, 


weak, sick, and deformed! It seemed to me it 
would have been different if she had been well 
and strong, and able to fight her own battle 
with the hard and cruel world. She was help- 
less and dependent, and that which shut her 
out from the rest of the world endeared her to 
me, and wound her in with every fibre and 
tendril of my heart. 

Mrs. Fishley did not immediately return; 
neither did her husband appear upon the bat- 
tle-field; and I concluded that she could not 
find him. 

While, folded in each other’s arms, we waited 
in almost breathless anxiety for the coming of 
our tyrants, let me give the reader a few neces- 
sary particulars in regard to our antecedents 
and surroundings. 

Torrentville, where the story opens, is sit- 
uated in the south-western part of Wisconsin, 
though, for obvious reasons, it will not be 
found on the map. It was located on a stream, 
which we called the ‘“‘ Creek,” though it has 
since received a more dignified and specific 
name, about seven miles from Riverport, on 
the Wisconsin River. At the time of which I 
write it contained two thousand inhabitants. 
Captain Fishley—he had been an officer in 
the militia in some eastern state, and his title 
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had gone west with him — kept the principal 
store in the place, and was the postmaster. - 

My father had moved from the State of New 
York to Torrentville when I was eight years 
old, and soon after the death of my mother. 
He had three children, Clarence, Flora, and 
myself. He bought a farm just out of the vil- 
lage, employed a housekeeper, and for four 
years got along very well. But he was too 
ambitious, and worked too hard for his consti- 
tution. After a four years’ residence in the 
west, he died. That was a sad day to us, for 
he was the. kindest of fathers. Poor Flora 
scarcely ceased to weep, at times, for a year, 
over the loss of her only parent. 

Captain Fishley was appointed administrator 
of the estate, and when it was settled, there 
was hardly fifteen hundred dollars left. ‘My 
brother Clarence was just twenty-one when my 
father died, and he was appointed the guardian 
of Flora and myself. He was considered a very 
smart young man, and no one doubted his abil- 
ity to take care of us. But he was dissatisfied 
with Torrentville; there was not room enough 
for a young man of his ability to expand him- 
self. He had no taste for farming, and for 
two years had been a clerk in Captain Fish- 
ley’s store. He wanted to go to New Orleans, 
where he believed he could make his fortune. 
About a year after the death of his father, he 
decided to try his luck in the metropolis of the 
south-west. 

Clarence was a good brother, and I am sure 
he would not have gone, if he had not felt sat- 
isfied that Flora and myself were well pro- 
vided for. I was then a boy of thirteen, handy 
at almost anything about the farm, the house, 
and the garden, and Captain Fishley wanted 
me to come and live with him. Clarence 
agreed to pay Flora’s board, so that she was 
a boarder at ghe house of the Fishleys. It was 
stipulated that I should go to school, and do 
certd@n. ‘ chores” for my board, while Clarence 
paid for my clothes. My principal work, and 
all that the captain said I should be required to 
do, was to take care of the horse, and go after 
the mail every evening. 

Instead of this, I was compelled to be at 
the beck and call of all upon the place, in- 
cluding Ham, the captain’s only son, and mis- 
erably spoiled at that. Before I had been a 
year in my new home, I was dissatisfied, for 
the cloven heels of the three members of the 
family had appeared. I was crowded with 
work, picked upon, insulted, and trodden un- 
der foot. Perhaps I could have endured my 
fate, if poor Flora, upon whom our tyrants 
had no. claims, had fared well. 
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We heard from Clarence occasionally, and 
learned in general terms, from his letters, that 
he was doing very well. I did not like to bother 
him with complaints, and I did not do so till 
existence had become almost a burden. I think 
Clarence wrote back to the captain, and for a 
time there was some improvement in our con- 
dition; but it soon became worse than before. 
I repeated my complaint. My brother wished 
us to get along as well as we could till he could 
spare the time to visit us; but that time had 
not yet arrived. 

A few days before my story opens, early in 
April, I had a letter from him, saying that he 
was well established in business for himself, and 
that he would certainly come to Torrentville 
in October, as soon as the sickly season was 
over, and take us to New Orleans. He added 
that he should be married before that time, 
and would bring his wife with him. This was 
joyful news, but it was a dreary while to wait. 

The door suddenly opened, and Mrs. Fishley 
bounced into the kitchen, followed by her hus- 
band, both of them apparently wrought up to 
the highest pitch of anger by my misdeeds. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


HUNTING AND FISHING IN MAINE. 


BY MILLINOCKET. 


MOOSE HUNTING. 


iat twelve years ago, when the autum- 
nal leaves were turning red, we were 
thinking where we should go to enjoy our ac- 
customed yearly hunt, when a knock at the 


door aroused us from our reflections. Two 
boys entered, and said to us, ‘‘ Millinocket, we 
want to have a moose hunt, and climb Mount 
Katahdin.” 

One of the young men was a stfdent in Har- 
vard; the other was from Ohio; and, for the 
sake of brevity, we will call them, respectively, 
Harvard and Oberlin. 

Harvard was enthusiastic in his views of 
hunting and mountain-climbing, whilst Ober- 
lin was more quiet, and fond of fishing and 
natural scenery. Both were very eager to go, 
and they pleased me so much that I consented 
to go with them to the wild lands in the vicin- 
ity of Mount Katahdin. I immediately sent 
word to my Indian friend Sabattis, and a white 
hunter by the name of Hugh, to come at once 
with their canoes and camping utensils. The 
next morning saw us starting in the stage for 
Moosehead Lake, with our canoes lashed on 
top, and our knapsacks well filled with all 
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the comforts required in a hunting-trip of a 
month’s duration. 

On arriving at the lake we removed our ca- 
noes and baggage to the little steamer, and 
embarked for the north shore of the lake. 
The carry of a mile would then bring us to 
the west branch of the Penobscot, into which 
we proposed to launch our canoes and float 
down to Bangor, hunting and fishing by the 
way. We arrived safely in the afternoon at 
the river, and paddling down the stream for a 
few miles, we arranged our camp for the night. 

The camp was formed by driving into the 
ground two forked poles, with a pole laid over 
the top, with sticks placed slantingly, so as to 
make an open shed. Over this framework we 
stretched our broad piece of water-proof cloth, 
and, after covering the ground beneath with 
boughs, our tent was complete. 

After supper, which the boys enjoyed hugely, 
we held a council of war, and came to the 
conclusion that we would not hunt until we 
reached the Sourdnahunk dead water, which 
was close at the base of Mount Katahdin. 
There Sabattis assured us we should find plen- 
ty of moose, whilst here they had been hunted 
and driven away by the white men. 

After a week’s hard labor in carrying our 
canoes and baggage past impassable falls, in 
crossing broad lakes, and gliding down swift 
rapids, we arrived in sight of the Sourdnahunk 
water. 

This little lake was merely a widening of the 
river, about two miles long. As it was shal- 
low, with sedgy banks, covered with lily pads 
and aquatic plants, the moose frequented it, as 
they were fond of the grasses and stalks that 
grew in the water. Sabattis landed and ex- 
amined the shores, and announced to the boys 
that there were plenty of signs of moose, and 
that they would probably see one before mid- 
night. We then hurried down to the foot of 
the pond and arranged our camp in a beautiful 
grove of yellow birches. We collected a great 
pile of stout logs for our fire, cooked our sup- 
per, examined our guns, and lay down on our 
bed of boughs to get a little rest, since Sabat- 
tis said the hunt might last all night. 

We waited in silence until after sunset, when 
the twilight began to thicken, then took our 
places in the canoes; Sabattis, Oberlin, and 
myself in one, Hugh and Harvard in the 
other. Before starting we arranged a system 
of signals, so that we should not fire into each 
other by mistake when meeting in the dark- 
ness. We proposed to start first, and let Hugh 
follow along in the rear, but not at too great a 
distance, in case of accident. 
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The twilight was now quite obscure, and the 
jong golden reflections of the bright clouds in 
the western sky had faded away from the sur- 
face of the lake, or deepened into gray. “It is 
time,” said the Indian; ‘‘canoe ready. Me 
paddle, you shoot.” We glided out into the 
calm waters of the lake without the least noise, 
for the hunters moved the paddles without 
taking them out of the water. We had passed 
but little way up the pond, when a loud crash 
in the forest startled us; then came a roar, as 
of distant thunder, which contrasted strangely 
with the stillness of the night. 

“ What is that?” whispered Oberlin, with a 
slight accent of fear. ‘‘Big tree; he fall,” 
muttered Sabattis. Yes, one of the old giants 
of the forests had fallen, and his requiem was 
echoed by the distant woods and mountains. 

We moved quietly and slowly along, listen- 
ing to every imaginary sound. It was now 
dark, and we could no longer see our compan- 
ions, nor hear them. All at once we heard, 
away ahead of us, on the right hand shore, 
faint sounds, like the distant muttering of 
frogs, and, a moment after, a reply in the 
forest, a long way off, and then the noise of the 
breaking of dry limbs or sticks. 

“Old moose she call; bull moose he an- 
swer,” calmly whispered Sabattis to Oberlin. 
“By and by we see him.” 

The sounds soon ceased, and the silence 
became as oppressive as ever. We thought it 
best to push up to the head of the pond, and 
then coast along down the shore, where we 
heard the moose calling each other. We had 
reached the extreme shore, and, hearing no 
signs of moose or other animals, had started 
along on our return course. 

Quietly we moved along with attentive ears, 
wonderjng what had become of Hugh and 
Harvard, when a bright gleam of light flashed 
across the water, far away to our left, in the 
little cove where we heard the bellowing of the 
moose. Again and again came other flashes 
in quick succession, accompanied with the 
sharp reports of rifles, which echoed among 
the forests like peals of thunder. 

“Quick to your paddles, boys,” shouted 
Sabattis; ‘‘ Hugh is at the moose.” 

We grasped the paddles, and, trembling with 
excitement, we made the birchen canoe skim 
over the water with the swiftness of the sea- 
bird. 

“Faster, faster!” whispered the Indian. 

We could hear the splashing in the water as 
the moose plunged and leaped in their frantic 
efforts to escape from the guns of the hunters. 
We redoubled our efforts, and in a few mo- 
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ments were beside our comrades, who were 
peering into the darkness and listening to the 
sounds on shore, whilst they held their rifles 
in readiness to shoot. 

‘“*How many you kill?” said Sabattis, ina 
low tone, to Hugh. 

Hugh listened for a moment, until the last 
sound of the retreating moose had died away 
in the forest, and then told how they heard 
the animals feeding in the water; how they 
paddled up quite near them without being per- 
ceived; how Harvard fired at the nearest, and 
missed his aim. Then he had caught up his 
revolving rifle, and fired four shots at random 
at the running animals, but could not tell 
whether he had hit one or not. 

“No kill ’em,” quietly said the Indian; ‘me 
hear ’em run away.” 

We remained in the cove for a long time, 
deliberating what to do; for we were afraid 
that the noise of the fire-arms had frightened 
away all the moose, and that no more would 
come into the pond that night. Finally we 
concluded to move down the lake, in hopes 
that we should find something, Hugh’s canoe 
taking the lead. 

We had gone but little way, when a flash 
and a report of a rifle from the forward canoe 
caused us to quicken our speed and hurry up 
to our comrades. We found Hugh close to 
the shore, listening attentively to the rustling 
sounds in the woods, and which were evidently 
made by some retreating animal. In a mo- 
ment after, as soon as all became quiet, he 
turned to us, and said that they had seen a 
deer drinking from the shore, and that Har- 
vard had fired at him, but did not drop him. 

‘* Guess he fired at wrong end,” chuckled the 
Indian to himself. 

Harvard said nothing, and was evidently 
chagrined with his ill luck. 

‘No use to hunt any more to-night,” said 
Sabattis; ‘“‘we make too much noise — fright- 
en moose away.” 

We then went back to our camp, built up a 
great fire, and lay down on our fragrant bed 
of boughs, and went to sleep, to dream of good 
luck on the next night’s hunt. 

The next day we remained very quiet, so as 
not to give the least alarm to the wild animals. 
We let our fires go out, for the Indian said 
that the moose could smell smoke a great 
way, and that it frightened them. When night 
came, and it was fairly dark, we took to our 
canoes again, to try our luck once more. I 
was anxious that Harvard should kill a moose, 
and resolved to deny myself the pleasure, in 
order that the student should have the honor 
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of killing so noble and huge an animal. We 
all agreed to give Harvard the first chance, so 
that he might retrieve his reputation as a 
marksman; and Hugh promised to run the 
éanoe so close to the moose that the student 
might touch him with his gun. 

We pushed from shoré with buoyant hearts, 
and had not gone far when the snapping of a 
twig in the forest caused us to stop and listen. 


Yés, not far from us we could hear a moose | 


stepping in the woods and gradually making 
his way down to the shore, where he would 
probably stop a few moments to drink, and 
then swim off a little way to feed on~the 
aquatic ‘plants. 

" “Cautiously the. animal came down to the 
share, and, as if conscious of danger, stopped 
now and then to listen. 

But we were: as silent as the grave. Obeplin 
trémbled with éxcitement, but he made no 
ndise. She 

The night was very dark; and although we 
wére so néar-to him as to hear him breathe, 
wé could not fairly distinguish his form as he 
staod 6n the shore, overshadowed by the trees. 
After drinking his fill, the moose waded into 
the water, and swam out towards the lily pads. 
We kept quiet for a moment until he should 
get far enough into the lake, and then gave 
the signal to Hugh. The hunter pushed, his 
canoe in the ‘direction of the animal, and Hiis- 
appeared in the darkness. A moment more 
and a bright flash from Harvard’s gun revealed 
the scene for an instant, and showed the hunt- 
ers and moose close together. Then came‘the 
darkness, and’ we could see nothing more, but 
we could hear the tremendous splashing of the 
dying animal. A moment after, a dark form 
came swiftly past our canoe, moving towards 
the shore. 

It was the moose. Quick as lightning my 
rifle was lifted, and a second more the bullet 
would have been buried in the brain of the 
animal, when a loud cry from Hugh, “ Help! 
quick!” caused mie to drop the gun and seize 
the paddle. A few strong strokes sent the 
light birch over the water to the place whence 
the cry of distress proceeded, and there we'saw 
a sight that made‘us roar with laughter. “The 
canoe was upsét and bpttom up, with Hugh 
astride on one end and Harvard.on the other. 


Hugh had run the canoe on to the moose’s | 


back, and Harvard had aimed at ‘the head; but 
had ‘pulled both triggers of his gun at-once. 


The gun overshot the moose,’ but kicked the | 


student overboard. 
We found the paddles, righted the canoe, 
and then returned to camp, Satisfied with the 
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excursion. The next day we fished up the 
guns, and started for the ascent of Mount Ka- 
tahdin, which was close by. 


— 


OUR PICTURE GALLERY.—1Iv. 
Rip Van WINKLE. 


UR artist has selected as the subject for 
this month’s full-page engraving the 
wonderful and delightful story of Rip Van 
Winkle, which Washington Irving, the author, 
humorously calls ‘‘a posthumous writing of 
Diedrich Knickerbocker.” Rip Van Winkle 
and the. antiquated gentleman who is sup- 
posed to have written his veritable memoirs 
have. been embalmed in the memories of all 
loyal New Yorkers, and their names have 
figured upon all the creations of New Yorkers 


,which stood it need of a christening. Ho- 


tels, saloons, restaurants, steamboats, sloops, 
schooners, bearing the name of Rip or his 
venerated biographer, have for many. years 
attested the popular regard for these char- 
acters. 

It is possible to relate the incidents of Rip 
Van Winkle’s career, but not, in a brief sketeh, 
to convey an idea of the inimitable humor, the 
life-like pictures of village scenes, and the gen- 
ial caricatures of Dutch manners, which have 
made this story a Hudson River classic, and 
which laid the foundation of Mr. Irving’s great 
reputation as an author. 

The scene is in a village among the Catskill 
Mountains, on the banks of the Hudson River, 
and in the midst of its wildest and most beau- 
tiful scenery. The story opens before the rev- 
olution. Rip Van Winkle was a simple, good- 
natured fellow, with an insuperable aversion 
to: profitable labor, though he used to work 
very hard at doing nothing. He was always 
willing to help his neighbors, do errands for 
the women, and ever ready to amuse the chil- 
dren. 

Rip had_a little farm, but everything about 
it went wrong, and the owner deemed it 
useless to attempt to keep it in order. The 
hero’s wife was not the joy of his home, for 
she had a bad temper; and Rip found it more 
convenient to spend his time at the tavern 
with the idlers of the village, or in wandering 
about the woods and swamps with his fowling- 
piece, shooting squirrels and wild pigeons. 
He -had not thé force to stem the current of 
domestic tyranny; and good nature being his 
chief virtue, hé -became.an obedient, hen- 
pecked husband. He had several. children, 
wild, ragged, and useless, like himself. 
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Rip’s dog Wolf was the companion of his 
wanderings, and also of his domestic trials, for 
Dame Van Winkle had a spite against him as 
well as against her spouse, and was in the habit 
of making the house too hot to hold either dog 
or master. Both were henpecked. Things 
grew worse with the luckless Rip; for at last 
his termagant invaded the sanctity of the pot- 
house club, and drove him home, fearless even 
of the sage Nicholas Vedder, the patriarchal 
landlord of the tavern. In this emergency he 
was compelled to take to the woods; and on 
a fine autumnal day he wandered to one of 
the highest points of the mountains. 

It was almost night when he thought of re- 
turning home; and he shuddered as he con- 
sidered the necessity of meeting his peppery 
dame. As he was about to descend the moun- 
tain, he heard a voice calling his name. He 
was somewhat alarmed; but presently he saw 
a strange figure, dressed in antique Dutch cos- 
tume, climbing up the rocks. The old fellow 
had a stout keg on his shoulder, and made 
signs for Rip to help him with his burden. 

Rip, always ready to help any one, complied, 
and, with his companion, soon reached a hol- 
low in the mountains, where a company of 
very odd-looking men were rolling ninepins. 
They never smiled in their game, and kept en- 
tirely silent, though the noise of the balls, 
when they were rolled, echoed along the moun- 
tains like peals of thunder. As Rip and the 
old man came near, they stopped playing. 
The contents of the keg were emptied into 
flagons, and Rip was required to wait upon 
the company. He obeyed with fear and trem- 
bling; and when the strange men had drank, 
they returned to their game. Rip soon over- 
came his fears, and ventured to taste the 
liquor. It had the flavor of excellent Hol- 
lands, and he repeated the draught till he fell 
into a deep sleep. 

When he awoke he found himself on the 
green knoll where he had first seen the old 
man. It was a bright, sunshiny morning, and 
he concluded that he had slept there all night. 
He began to think what excuse he should make 
to his wife, and charged his misfortune upon 
the flagon. The nice, clean fowling-piece he 
had the night before had become an old, rusty, 
worm-eaten gun, and he suspected the blades 
he had met were playing a trick upon him. 
As he rose he found himself very stiff in his 
joints, but hobbled down the mountain, and 
approached the village, where he met many 
people whom he had never seen before. They 
were dressed strangely, and they gazed at him 
with astonishment. As they all stroked their 
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chins, he felt his own, and found, to his sur- 
foot 


prise, that his beard had grown to be a 
long. 

He went over the village, and troops of 
strange children hooted at him, and strange 
dogs barked at him. All his familiar haunts 
had disappeared, and Rip was sorely perplexed. 
The flagon had addled his poor head! With 
some difficulty he found his own house, and 
dreaded the encounter with his wife. A half- 
starved dog, like Wolf, was skulking there; but 
he only snarled at Rip. The house was empty; 
his wife and children were gone. He then 
went to the tavern of Nicholas Vedder, but it 
was changed into the ‘‘ Union Hotel.” He rec- 
ognized the ruby face of King George on the 
sign, but the dress was changed, and under it 
was painted, in large letters, GENERAL WASH- 
INGTON. 

Rip had been asleep for twenty years instead 
of a single night; and the rest of the story 
describes the changes which had taken place 
in the village during that time — how Rip 
was puzzled by the allusions of the speakers, 
and by the distinctions of Federal and Demo- 
crat. By degrees he apprehends the changes 
which have been brought about by the revo- 
lution; inquires for his old friends, and learns 
that they are dead or gone away. At last he 
finds his daughter, married, settled, and a 
mother. She tells him that his wife is dead, 
and takes him to her-home. Rip is permitted 
to be an idler the rest of his days, and sun 
himself at the Union Hotel, telling the strange 
story to all new comers. Some doubt his nar- 
rative, but the old Dutch people give it full 
credit. To this day they never hear the thun- 
der pealing about the Catskills but they say 
that Hendrick Hudson and his jolly crew are 
playing at ninepins; and henpecked husbands 
still pray fora dose from the flagon which so 
quietly placed beyond the reach of domestic 
woe poor Rip VAN WINKLE. 


———____———_ 


—— THE roc, the huge bird that gave Sind- 
bad the sailor his ride through the air, is not 
to be compared with some of those mentioned 
in the Talmud, the work which contains the 
laws of the Jews, with a great deal besides. 
Some mariners saw one of those large birds 
standing up to the lower joint of the leg in a 
river; and thinking the water could not be 
deep, they were hastening to bathe, when a 
voice from heaven said, “ Step. not in there; 
for seven years ago a carpenter there dropped 
his axe, and it hath not yet reached the bot- 
tom.” aff 
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POETS’ HOMES. 


BY THOMAS POWELL. 


Author of “ The Blind Wife,” “* Florentine Tales,” “‘ Simon de 
Montfort,” ‘Confessions of the Ideal,” “A New Spirit of 
the Age,” “* Love's Rescue,” “ Living Authors,” &c. 


HUMOR OF LEIGH HUNT. 


ARLYLE, who was just the reverse of 
Leigh Hunt, and who took a grim delight 
in throwing damps upon funerals, and an ad- 
ditional horror upon Purgatory, although he 
liked the lively essayist personally, used to 
speak with unaffected contempt of his want of 
earnestness. It was very difficult certainly to 
get him in his old age to enter upon a griev- 
ance, and he had adopted so much of the opti- 
mist in his system of philosophy, that he was 
more inclined to excuse the oppression than 
to try to remedy it by violence. On one occa- 
sion, when some friends urged his joining them 
in a crusade against some popular evil, he very 
humorously quoted the scene portrayed by Cer- 
vantes, where Don Quixote interferes between 
the irritated master and his idle apprentice. 
‘Just observe,” said Leigh Hunt, “‘ the upshot 
of this ill-judged and indiscriminate righting 
of miscellaneous and promiscuous wrongs and 
cruelties, which, after all, may be more appar- 
ent than real. Don Quixote,” continued the 
poet, ‘* without inquiring into the merits of the 
question, immediately interferes, and, by force 
of arms, orders the man to release the servant. 
The man, under the influence of force, does as 
Don Quixote tells him; and the short-sighted 
philanthropist rides off under the self-delusion 
that he has righted a social wrong, and pun- 
ished an oppressor. But mark the result. No 
sooner has this self-appointed avenger rode 
out of sight, than the man ties the poor fellow 
to the tree again, and gives him a double dose 
of correction! There is an exquisite sarcasm 
running all through Cervantes’ immortal work, 
and the present instance is one of those great 
moral lessons which men of such genius as 
Shakspeare and Cervantes always send forth 
as illustrations to their works.” 

This peculiar habit of throwing what the 
Scotch would call a glamour over the darkest 
phases of his life was very amusingly devel- 
oped during his two years’ imprisonment in 
Horsemonger Lane Jail. One evening, Leigh 
Hunt, who was very fond of his wife and chil- 
dren, at his own house, gave me, Browning, 
and G. H. Lewes a humorous account of his 
life in prison. 

‘* My dear boys,” said the old wit, “ nothing 
could exceed the barbarity of the British gov- 
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ernment. With a refinement in crue ty which 
qnly the most Christian and enlightened nation 
in the world could be guilty of ” (and here his 
eye glanced slyly at his wife and daughters), 
“‘ they added insult to injury, and torture to that; 
for they forced on me the society of the most 
hardened offenders in London, namely, my 
own wife and children.” 

A roar of laughter rewarded this little at- 
tempt at banter. 

“‘The only pleasure I had,” he continued, 
‘‘was to make believe I was free. The jailer, 
who was the most inhuman of men, actually 
compelled me to have two rooms —as though 
one were not sufficient for my misery; and, to 
put a climax to these indignities, they had 
them very neatly papered; the pattern I well 
remember; it was made up of leaves, roses, 
and bowers — all to remind me of my lost rural 
delights. These two rooms led into a little 
yard, about twenty-five feet square. Here I 
had some scarlet runners and honeysuckles 
planted, so that the bare prison walls were hid 
during a great part of the two years. I would 
dress every day about an hour before dinner, 
and telling my wife, as I drew on my gloves 
and put on my hat, that she need not wait din- 
ner if I was an hour beyond my usual time, as 
I might possibly call on my friend, the Prince 
Regent, whom I had not seen for some time, 
and if he pressed me very much, I should 
probably be unable to get away from Carlton 
House without staying to dinner. I would 
then kiss Mrs. Hunt and the two babies, 
— for we had only two then, — and, opening 
the door, walk into the prison yard, which I 
would pace up and down for a certain time. I 
would then return to our room, and humor- 
ously add, that the Prince Regent, being unable 
to see me, owing to a severe attack of the gout, 
sent his kindest regards, and would call on me 
and Mrs. Hunt the first time he was able to get 
out.” 

Leigh Hunt would then dilate upon the great 
advantages he had derived from his two years’ 
involuntary detention, and the consequent 
wholesome discipline he had received while in 
“‘durance vile,” and humorously regret that 
there was no law compelling every one to a 
similar course of imprisonment in order to 
steady their minds, and allow them a short 
time to reflect upon themselves and fellow- 
creatures. It was during his captivity that he 
made the acquaintance of Byron, who was 
taken there by Thomas Moore. 

Considering all things, and the violence of 
party politics in those days, he was very ready 
to admit the gentle treatment he received, 
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although much is, of course, due to that buoy- 
ant frame of mind which enabled him to look 
at everything with self-deluding eyes. His 
nature was well calculated to bear out the 
poet’s verse, — 


“Stone walls do not a dungeon make, 
Nor iron bars a cage.” 


I have already said that, although Leigh 
Hunt was very fond of puns, he was not very 
successful in his attempts; but, as he main- 
tained that the goodness of a pun consisted in 
its exceeding badness, he succeeded best, in his 
opinion, when he the most utterly failed. 

I will give one of his numerous worst. One 
of my sisters, who was a great favorite of the 
old poet, said one evening to him, ‘‘ I am very 
sad, you see, Mr. Hunt.” ‘You are very fair, 
I see, my dear,” was his playful reply; “‘ and I 
am very glad that the Sadducees and the Phar- 
isees have met so pleasantly.” 

He was very fond of parodying favorite pas- 
sages of poetry. We all remember Pope’s 
famous passage, — 


“The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 

Had he thy reason, would he skip and play? 

Pleased to the last, he crops the flowery food, 

And licks the hand just raised to shed his 
blood.” 


Leigh Hunt, when he quoted this, would alter 
the last lines thus : — 


“Pleased to the last, the flowery food he crops, 
And licks the hand that cuts him into chops.” 


One evening#when he had been rather bored 
by Charles Knight, and one or two Shak- 
sperian idolaters, who had been splitting hairs 
over some trivial varjations in the great dram- 
atist’s text, he very gravely told them that he 
was surprised they had never discovered the 
absurdity of this passage in Hamlet : — 


“The time is out of joint. O, cursed spite, 
That ever I was born to set it right!” 


“‘Now,” said Hunt, “‘ the true reading is, — 


The joint is out of time. O, cursed spit, 
That ever I shall roast a joint of it!” 


He then went on, very solemnly, to demon- 
strate that this little alteration made perfect 
sense out of an otherwise obscure passage. 

He once termed Wordsworth, who was a very 
solemn and serious poet, the “ Beadle of Par- 
nassus.” 

His verses to Mrs. Carlyle are so well known 
that I almost hesitate to repeat them; but per- 
haps the occasion which dictated them may 
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render their repetition endurable. Meeting 
with Lord John Russell, one morning, in Ken- 
sington Garden, that crotchety little lordling 
told him that the queen had that day decided 
to bestow upon the grim historian of Oliver 
Cromwell a pension. Leigh Hunt, who lived 
only a stone’s throw from Carlyle, hurried 
home to Chelsea to communicate the pleasant 
intelligence. Mrs. Carlyle was so pleased that 
she impulsively jumped up from her chair, and 
gave Hunt akiss. Some days afterwards, she 
received from him these lines : — 


‘¢ Jenny kissed me when we met, 
Springing from the chair she sat in. 
Time, you thief, who love to get 
Sweets into your book, put that in. 
Say I’m ugly, say I’m sad, 
Say that health and wealth have missed me, 
Say I’m growing old, but add, 
Jenny kissed me.” 


In our next I shall add a little more gossip 
about our old friend and his pleasant eccen- 
tricities. 


THE KING OHARLES SPANIEL. 
BY F. W. S. 


VERY pretty King Charles spaniel, an 
aristocratic puppy, with a handsome sil- 
ver clasp about his neck with his name written 
thereon, also a blue ribbon tied with a flaring 
bow knot, his hair all washed out with soap 
suds and crisply curled, was ambling, and 
prancing, and attitudinizing by the wayside, 
when he saw a mangy hog pushing up a sod 
with his snout. 

Teetering about and sniffing with contempt, 
he at last squeaked out his sentiments as fol- 
lows: “‘ My mistress is coming; get out of my 
way, you low-lived, disgusting, contemptible 
creature! What bleared eyes you have! What 
a nose! and what ear-flappets! ‘You are al- 
ways poking about; but it is your vile nature! 
Root, hog, or die!” , 

The animal paid little attention to this testy 
and puppyish address, except by a few grunts, 
in which, however, was snorted forth the mind 
of the whole hog. 

“Tt is true I am of a low rank and order in 
the creation, though not the lowest. My des- 
tiny is to eat and to be eaten. If I am not 
respected when living, I am held in great re- 
gard when dead. Many human beings are 
respected neither living nor dead. Iam of im- 
mense use, while a dog is the very name which 
signifies contempt. For the most part, to be 
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treated like a dog is to be despised. Dogs 
cost the country millions yearly, with no re- 
turn. My race brings millions yearly into the 
treasury. Get out of the way yourself, you 
miserable little cur, or I will give you a comb- 
ing with my bristles.” 

Upon that the hog charged, and the King 
Charles spaniel took refuge under his mistress’ 
gown, or he would soon have been a dead dog, 
and buried under the roots of a grape-vine. 


TO A MERRY SCHOOL-GIRL. 
BY GEORGE S. BURLEIGH. 


HERE’S an ancient saying, homely and 
wise 
(Those words are apt to tally), 
That, had I the time to hunt up its rhyme, 
I'd sing for your dancing, Allie! 
While the flowers of mirth strike root in the 
earth, 
And flourish tender and sappy, 
Herein is the stuff that makes them tough: 
** Be good, and you'll be happy.” 


The waves of life have their up and down, 
White crest and sombre valley, 

And if ove half is sparkle and laugh, 
The other is shadowed, Allie. 

But though the gales may tug at your sails, 
And the big seas grow white-cappy, 

Truth’s gold in the skiff will hold her stiff: 
** Be good, and you’ll be happy.” 


I see not Duty a master grim 
Over convict thoughts in their galley, 
But a maiden pure, with smile demure, 
Saying, ‘* Walk with me, dear Allie!” 
If the heart is right, it may be light 
As a Scotchman’s o’er his “‘ nappy; ” 
The purest brook has the merriest look: 
‘* Be good, and you'll be happy.” 


And by and by, in your afternoon, 
When the evening shadows rally, 

If your joyous youth have kept its truth, 
’Twill live in your bosom, Allie. 

Pure hearts unzfold, but never grow old, — 
Like a great oak, green and sappy, — 

The changing years have their smiles and 

tears, 

But with all the good are happy. 


—_—o_—_—_—_ 


—— S1x million dollars are paid each year 
for the support of six thousand preachers in 
this country. 


THE ORATOR. 











Directions. — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly emphasized. The numbers refer to the 
gestures represented in the margin; and when 
followed by the sign +, the position should be eon- 
tinued to the next number. The gesture should 
correspond with the emphasis. The asterisks * 


indicate the more important rhetorical pauses. 


A VALEDIOTORY ADDRESS, 


BY OLIVER. OPTIC. 


ELLOW-SCHOLARS : Another 
year of our school life is finished, 

and many of us have come here to- 
day for the 'LAsT time. But whether 
we go or stay, we shall all find abun- 
dant cause to remember our *scHOOL 
with GRATITUDE. Day after day, for 
years, we have assembled here, and 
the *assocrIATIONS which cluster 
around this place — more vivid in 
our minds "TO-DAY than ever before 


“— can 'NEVER be forgotten. They 


will go with us through ‘LIFE, and 
form an important part in the indi- 
vidual EXPERIENCE of each one of us. 
The events of this DAy, and of the 
past few YEARS, are to be remem- 
bered and recalled with ‘tpLEAsuRE, 
perhaps with *PRIDE, when we have 
passed far down into the vale of 
years. As we hear the aged of to 
day rehearse the SCENES of their 
®SyouTH, so shall we revive the mem- 
ories of our SCHOOL when the battle 
of life has been fought, and we sit 
down to repose after the BURDEN and 
HEAT of the day are passed. Then, 
little "INCIDENTS which now seem 
hardly worth the telling, will possess 
a *DEEPER interest, and will linger 
LONG and FONDLY in the imagina- 
tion. **To-pay, with its !*TRIALS 
and its 'TRIUMPHS, will be regarded 
as an *EPOCH in the career of some 
of us; as a day worth *REMEMBERING 
by ALL of us. 

We cannot take *LEAVE of these. fa- 
miliar walls, and sunder the pleasant 
ASSOCIATIONS which have bound us 
together here, without acknowledg- 
ing the DEBT of GRATITUDE we owe 
to our 1scHOOL, and to the *crry [or 
town] for their fostering care. We 
have too little EXPERIENCE of the DU- 
TIES and RESPONSIBILITIES of active 
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life fully to UNDERSTAND and APPRECIATE the 
value of the INTELLECTUAL and MORAL train- 
ing we have received in this place; but we 
know that we are the 'twisER and the 'BETTER 
*wow for it. We know that ‘wiTHouT it we 
could achieve neither a *tMoORAL nor a *BusI- 
ness success. To many of us the EDUCATION 
we have obtained here will be our 'oNLy * CAP- 
ITAL in commencing life; and whatever of 
'twEALTH and ‘HONOR we may hereatter win 
in the world, we shall be largely indebted to 
our *sCHOOL for the means of success. 

Let us, then, ever remember our school with 
AFFECTION and GRATITUDE. We shall ever 
feel a noble PRIDE in our city [or town], which 
has 80 WISELY and so GENEROUSLY placed the 
means of “EDUCATION within the reach of ALL. 
To the school committee of the present year, 
and especially to the local committee of the 
school, we return our sincere thanks for their 
HEARTY and CONTINUED INTEREST 
welfare. 

And now, fellow-scholars, the class of this 
year will soon “SEPARATE, never again to be 
REUNITED in the school-room. May *pros- 
PERITY and “HAPPINESS attend both **TEACH- 
ERS and ‘SCHOLARS in their future career. 


in our 


StirrupPs. — Riding on horseback was com- 
mon in the East in very early times, and large 
bodies of cavalry were used in war more than 
three thousand years ago. Fifty thousand 
horsemen, according to Josephus, followed the 
Israelites into the Red Sea. Alexander the 
Great owed his most important victories to his 
Thessalian cavalry. It was to his cavalry that 
Hannibal owed his greatest successes. Fabius 
the Delayer, who took command of the Roman 
army after the defeat at the Thrasimene Lake, 
kept his troops on high and uneven ground to 
avoid the Carthaginian horse, and thus saved 
Rome. Among ancient nations generally, so 
far as we know, cavalry was a much more 
important arm of the service than it is at the 
present day. Yet saddles and stirrups are said 
to be comparatively modern inventions. Beck- 
mann has thought the history of these two arti- 
cles of horse equipment important enough to 
occupy a place in his “‘ History of Inventions, 
Discoveries, and Origins.” He could find no 
certain account of stirrups before the sixth cen- 
tury of our era. Saddles, he thinks, may have 
been in use two centuries earlier. Coverings 
for the backs of horses were used by the ancient 
Persians, and by several other nations of anti- 
quity. But those coverings, as it appears, nev- 
er suggested to any Eastern people the idea of 
a saddle. J 











BASE BALL REPORTS. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
A MATCH game was played in Cambridge 
on May g, between the Irvings of Cam- 
bridge and the Excelsiors of Boston. Score: 
I. 45, E. 16. SHort Stop. 
Augusta, Me. 

The Dirigo Club of Augusta played their 
first match of the season with the Spartan 
Club of Winthrop with the following result: 
D. 54, S. 33. The Dirigos are the champion 
juniors of Kennebec County. Since organ- 
ized, they have played seven matches, winning 
them all. Dirico. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Young Americas played for the first time 
on Saturday, the eleven against a field nine of 
fourteen, and were beaten by a score of 98 to 
‘84. D. Newhall, of the eleven, made the large 
score of 51; and Pen. Meade, of the field, 44. 

The Athletics played the Bachelors on the 
same day; result in favor of the Athletics. 
Score: 25 to 5. Pretty good. 

The Keystones were beaten on the return 
match by the Gearys. Score, 17 to 15. 

The Athletics played the Gearys, beating 
them by a score of 36 to 17. Bos. 

The famous Athletics propose to visit the 
following named places the ensuing season: 
Pittsburg, Columbus, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
Louisville, Bloomington, Chicago, Detroit, 
Cleveland, and Erie, returning home by way 
of Sunbury and Erie Railroad. On Thursday 
they played their last match before going west. 
They expect to be gone nearly a month. 


M. O. SQuiLt. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Franklins and Nationals of this city 
played a match on Saturday. Score: N. 39, 
F. 6. The Nationals were the younger club, 
and they are quite proud of their victory. 


NATIONAL. 
Erie, Pa. 


The Noble B. B. Club (juniors) and a picked 
nine played a match game on the gth ultimo. 
Score: N. 25, P. N. 9. Harry. 
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794. Canterbury. 795. Trenton. 796. As- 
pen, shore, poles, erect, nests. 797. Palace and 
Cottages or, Young America in France and 
Switzerland. 798. Out on the Prairies. 799. 
Pondicherry. 800. (Eye) (F) (ewe) (can) 
(knot) (do A) (shoe) (would) do (ass) (yew) 
(can). (hoe) (boy) —If you cannot do as you 
would, do as you can.— HavutTsoy.  §8o1. 
Slaughter. 802. Great Britain. 803. A-pe. 
804. B-ear. 805. El-Eph-ant. 806. P-i-g. 
807. 1. Excel. 2. Veto. 3. Afghan. 4. Nag. 
5. Gulf. 6. Eye. 7. Level. 8. Imperial. 9. 
No. 10. Eschew — EVANGELINE, LONGFEL- 
Low. 

GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 


808. 


TRANSPOSITIONS OF HEAD, Work. 

810. Head car. 811. Our q was red. 812. 
Do rats boil ucce? 813. Bsure. 814. I name 
G. 815. Son,I point stars. 816. C., run on 
mud. ROLIVER ROVER. 

ENIGMA. 

817. It is composed of 10 letters. The 1, 9, 
8, 10 is a kind of cart. .The 4, 2, 7 is a metal. 
The 6 is one third ofa boy. The 3, 5 is a little 
over a hundred. The whole is the place where 
happiness can be found. WALTER Bircu. 


CHARADE. 

818. My first is always ahead; and if you 
would be ahead, you must do my second; and 
if you would find out my whole, you must use 
my whole. Put-1n-Bay. 


TRANSPOSITIONS OF CAPEs. 
819. Cutlass. 820. At fair. 821. Snail lag. 
822. Dan’ls den. 823. I or a man. 824. He- 
SAGITTAw. 


haw Haw 
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J. TRINKLE 


Cross-worD ENIGMA. 

826. My first is in Eve, but not in Adam; 

My second’s in sir, but not in madam; 

My third is in think, but not in thought; 

My fourth is in missed, but not in caught; 

My whole is a Jake in the United States. 

ATLANTIC. 
ARITHMOREM. 

827. 1. 5oand ten.— A season. 2. 0 and hat. 
— What nobody should ever speak. 3. 5 and 
a dean.— One of the United States. 4. 1500 
and a.— To stop water. 5. 100 and hero. — 
A paint. 6. o and nuts. — The south wind. 

The initials form a city in Europe, the finals 
the river on which it is situated. HautTsoy. 


Sans-TETEs. 
828. Whole, I am to wander; beheaded, a 
dog’s name; again, a fish; again, means yes. 
Tommy Toots. 
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N account of a recent large increase in our 

correspondence, we are obliged to decline 
any further mention of sfecéal correspondents, 
and those who express a wish for an inter- 
change of letters must hereafter send their 
true name, and an assurance that they are 
regular buyers or subscribers. 

Monsieur’s story is too o/d for our Juvenile 
Magazine. — Drew Drury will write better 
when he has written more. — M. H., see an- 
swer to Gran’ther Green, in No. 75, for an ad- 
dress you desire. Monsieur’s poetry lacks the 
Tennysonian ring. — Artful Dodger, “‘ we” is 
less Jgotistical. The paper speaks rather than 
the individual. — Bashful should nevér use 
such dreadful ‘‘slang” as ‘* you bet.” — Mars 
did well on the answers. First efforts are not 
often very excellent; but ‘‘ patience and per- 
severance,” &c. — see Poor Richard. 

King Ding Dong, we publish prize puzzles 
now and then. — Sancho Panza could prob- 
ably get them sooner from this office. Very 
nicely written letters, full of wit and wisdom, 
would doubtless receive prompt answers. — 
Harry Percy had the misfortune to select for 
his enigma precisely the subject which our 
modesty forbids us to mention in the Head 
Work columns. 

We have not room for Tommy Hickup’s 
snake story. Here is his conundrum: “ What 
part of a fish is Napoleon like? The bony 
part, to be sure.” — Elmwood may be sure that 
it is the ‘‘ distance that lends enchantment” to 
his ideas of a sailor’s life. — Kitty Clyde, we 
have enough of that sort of puzzle; send 
something different. — Sam Sharp sends a lot 
of old conundrums. He had better spend his 
time and postage sending something original. 
— Canal Driver, no apology needed. — Hawk- 
eye, keep trying. Not quite good enough yet, 
but ‘practice makes perfect.” 

Urban Linkboy assures us that he did not 
steal the following: “In what respect is a 
Norwegian pelican like a Mexican mountain 
gazelle? Because neither can play base ball.” 
— Will answer Paul Kendall when we see him. 
— Henry Croil, Jr., P. O. Station A, Boston, 
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wishes to correspond with boys getting collec- 
tions of birds’ eggs — mustn’t rob the nests. 
— A.B. D., penny is believed to be derived, in 
this instance, from “pound.” A thousand 
four-penny nails weighed four pounds; a thou- 
sand ten-penny nails weighed ten pounds. 
The first half of Herbert Hall’s letter is all 
we took for kindlings. If we preserved all our 
letters, we should have to build a five story 
block to store them in. — We shake hands, in 
spirit, with Peter Pumpkin, for his cordial ex- 
pressions. Sorry the enigmas are imperfect. 
— We would not advise A. G. to send the 
manuscript, as we are very much crowded with 
such contributions. — Hautboy will be obliged 
to find their addresses in back numbers. Cha- 


rades accepted. Wecannot mention your wish 
for special correspondents, but send stamp and 
we can furnish the addresses you mention. — 
Quicksilver is good at guessing. 


No one succeeded in obtaining a correct so- 
lution of the Prize Perfume Riddle published 
in No. 62. We are sorry, for it is very pleas- 
ant to distribute prizes. The answer is Agila 
(the perfume found in the bark of the calam- 
buco tree), a word formed from the initials of 
the following named perfumes: Amber-tree, 
Galbanum, Incense, Lemon, Almond. 


CoRRESPONDENCE. 

E. H. Jones, No. 201, corner Penna and 
Spruce Streets, Scranton, Pa.; Bashful, No. 
3947 Market Street, West Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Sam Slick, Box 67, Woburn, Mass.; Joe Kerr, 
S. S., Box 61, Port Henry, Essex Co., N. Y.; 
Trout, Drawer 9, Watertown, N. Y.; King 
Ding Dong, Box 74, Albany, N. Y.; Charlie 
S. Fales, Poultney, Vt.; Edw. J. Chism, 229 
Lexington Street, Baltimore, Md.; Johnny 
Bull, Box 412, Clinton, Mass.; Sunbeam, 
155, Division Avenue, Williamsburg, N. Y.; 
Pheeble David, Box 57, Brookline, Mass.; 
Henry W. King, North Brookfield, Mass. ; 
Mattabesett, Box 1345, Middletown, Conn.; 
Rip Van Winkle, Tweedledum, 333 East Twen- 
tieth Street, N. Y.; Tony Weston, Needham 
Plain, Mass. 

ACCEPTED. 

Rebuses — Perry Winkle, Junie, George H.D., 
Hautboy; double acrostic— Murdoc; syncopa- 
tions — Herbert Hall; puzzle — Sylvan Grove. 


DECLINED. 

George H. D., Bald Tim More, H. O. W., 
Elmwood, Boston, Urban Linkboy, Buck, Paul 
Kendall, “?, Artful Dodger, Logan, Curley- 
head, Bob, Lamb, Rolla C. H., Henry W. K., 
Tony Weston, Leonard Burr. 
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OHANGE. 


eye five years ago, two French travellers 
in Africa found, between the rivers Niger 
and Senegal, negro tribes who made their 
prisoners of war take the place of money in 
many transactions. Prices of valuable articles 
were estimated in captives: ‘‘ What is your 
price for that horse?” ‘‘Three captives.” 
‘* How much for this ox?” ‘‘ Half a captive” 
— that is to say, a child or an old man. They 
must, to be sure, have had other money of 
some kind. Captives and half captives would 
be a poor currency for making small pur- 
chases, or for making change; and money is 
oftener needed for small payments than for 
large ones. 

Even gold, easy as it is to divide, is not con- 
venient for coins of small value. When gold 
and silver money were in common use in this 
country, men preferred silver or bank bills to 
gold dollars. The gold dollar is too small, too 
easily lost. For smaller values than one dol- 
lar, gold coins will not do at all. 

It is just here that silver is wanted. And 
if nothing smaller than five-cent pieces were 
required, there would be no call for a cheaper 
metal than silver for coin. 

Where money is plenty and prices are high, 
men may feel able to pay five cents for the 
cheapest article, or at least to buy five cents’ 
worth at atime. When this is the case, there 
is little use for copper coin. Thus in Califor- 
nia and Australia copper money is of small 
account. 

But in the greater part of the world the. peo- 
ple have to reckon more closely. The poorer 
the people and the cheaper articles of food are, 
— for poor people and cheap food are some- 
times found in the same country, — the less 
must be the value of the cheapest coin. 

In this country the laws provide for the 
coinage of half cents; but we rarely see one, 
and our smallest purchase is generally a cent’s 
worth. The English have coined farthings, 
but the half penny is the smallest copper coin 
they now have in common use. The French 
coin of least value, the centime, is not worth 
quite the fifth part of a cent. You wish to 
cross a toll-bridge in France: you give the 
toll-gatherer a sou, equal to five centimes, and 





he gives you back in change two or three cen- 
times. 

In several other countries of Europe coins 
of very small value are found; but the Chinese 
are, in this respect, ahead of all European na- 
tions. The Chinese copper coin, known to 
outside barbarians as cask, is worth less than 
the tenth part of acent. Each cash has in the 
centre a small square hole, in order that sey- 
eral may be strung together. 

In China everything is sold by weight; and 
meat and fish are cut up into fragments, ac- 


.cording to demand. The laborer goés to mar- 


ket with his string of cash, and buys his exact 
modicum of rice, his little ration of vegetables, 
a handful of ground-nuts, and perhaps a square 
inch of fish or pork, and returns home to enjoy 
a varied meal at the smallest possible cost. 

In Hindostan, where a-man may live, it is 
said, for a cent a day, copper is found to be too 
costly a metal for small change. The pieces, 
if they were small enough, would cost more 
for coinage than for the material. Through- 
out Hindostan, therefore, small payments are 
made in cowry-shells. These shells, the largest 
of wiich are an inch and a half in length, 
are sometimes sold-in quantities as low as 
three cents a pound. Their ordinary value in 
change is about twenty to a cent. 


FOURTH VOLUME. 


E are somewhat astonished to find our- 

self, as a Magazine, growing older ev- 
ery week, and we are not a little startled to see 
that this is No. 79— nearly fourscore! We 
begin to feel quite venerable; and we expect 
younger publications to take off their hats to 
us, as we do to older ones. It is a consola- 
tion to know that we grow wiser as our age 
increases, and that our friends swell in num- 
bers with each issue of the Magazine. 

We have been remarkably successful as a 
Magazine, but we don’t purpose to put on airs, 
As we grow in favor we hope to grow in good- 
ness, and continually to realize more nearly 
than ever before our ideal of what a perfect, 
well-behaved Magazine should be. 

In the mean time we would gently remind 
our admiring friends that we thrive best on 
subscribers. The young gentleman in Prov- 
idence who sent us ten, the other day, did 
magnificently, for these dull times; and we 
say to each of his friends and of our friends, 
Go thou and do likewise. 


— Wuy do we suppose the Romans were 
Jews? They worshipped Jew Peter (Jupiter). 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


ERNEST BRACEBRIDGE ; 
oR, 
SCHOOL-BOY DAYS. 


BY W. H. G. KINGSTON. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE SCHOOL, THE MASTER, AND HIS BOYS. 


r was a half-holiday. One of our fellows, 
who had lately taken his degree and passed 
as senior wrangler, had asked it for us. He 
had just come down for a few hours to see the 
doctor and the old place. How we cheered 
him! How proudly the doctor looked at him! 
What a great man we thought him! He was 
agreat man; for he had won a great victory, 
—not only over his fellow-men, not only over 
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his books, by compelling them to give up the 
knowledge they contained, — but over his love 
of pleasure; over a tendency to indolence; 
over his temper and passions; and now Henry 
Martin was able to commence the earnest 
struggle of life with the consciousness, which 
of itself gives strength, that he had obtained 
the most important of all victories — that over 
self. 

There he stood, surrounded by some of the 
bigger boys who had been at school with him, 
a pleasant smile on his countenance as he 
looked about him on the old familiar scenes. 
Then he shook hands with the fellows stand- 
ing near him, and we all cheered again louder 
than ever. He thanked us, and said that he 
hoped he should often meet many of us in the 
world, and that he should always look back 

with pleasure to the days 
he had spent in that 
Sail | | place. At last he once 
i 
ih and went back into the 
HI | H house. 

I" The instant dinner was 
| - | over, out we all rushed 
into the play- ground. 
Those were happy times, 
when, directly after it, 
we could stand on our 
heads, play high-cock-o’- 
lorum, or hang by our 
heels from the cross-bars 
of our gymnastic poles, 
without the slightest in- 
convenience. 

Our school was a good 
one; I ought to speak 
well of it. I have, in- 
deed, a very small opin- 
ion of a boy who does 
not think highly and 
speak highly of his own 
school, and feel thor- 
oughly identified with it, 
provided it is a good 
one. Our school, at all 
events, was first rate, and 
so was our master. We 
were proud of him, and 
believed firmly that there 
were very few men in 
England, or in the world, 
for that matter, who were 


|| more waved his hand 
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equal to him. He won the affections of all of 
us, and, as it seemed, with wonderful ease. 
How he did it we did not trouble ourselves to 
consider. I have since, however, often thought 
over the subject, and have had no difficulty in 
guessing the cause of his influence. He wasa 
ripe scholar, and thoroughly understood what 
he professed to teach: then he was always just, 
and although he was strict, and could be very 
severe on occasions, he was one of the kindest- 
hearted men I ever met. We all thought so; 
and boys are not bad 





a dining-hall. The doctor had built a wing, 
in which was situated our school-room, and a 
lofty, well-ventilated room it was. We had 
several lecture-rooms besides; and then the 
large old court-yard served as a capital play- 
ground in wet weather, as well as a racket- 
court; and in one corner of it we had our 
gymnasium, which was one of the many cap- 
ital things belonging to the school. A fine 


wide glade in the park, which had been thor- 
oughly drained, served us as a magnificent 





judges of their elders. He 
was a tall, fine man, with 
a florid complexion. His 
eyes were large and clear, 
and full of intelligence 
andexpression. Andthen 
his voice ! — how rich and 
mellow it sounded when 
he exerted it! His smile, 
too, was _ particularly 
pleasing; and, old as he 
wis, — at least as we 
thought him,— he entered 
heartily into many of our 
games and amusements; 
and it was a fine thing to 
see him stand up with a 
bat in his hand and send 
the ball flying over the 
hedge into the other field. 
He had been a great crick- 
eter at college, and had 
generally been one of the 
eleven when any univer- 
sity match was played, so 
we heard; and that made 
him encourage all sorts of 
sports and pastimes. He 
pulled a capital oar; and 
we heard that he had 
been very great at foot- 
ball, though he had long 
since given up playing: 
indeed, I doubt if there 

















was any game which he 
had not played well, and 
could not still play better than most people, 
had he chosen. Such was Dr. Carr, — the 
doctor, as we called him, of Grafton Hall. 
Grafton Hall was a fine old place, situated 
on a healthy spot, and surrounded by good- 
sized grounds: indeed, no place could be more 
admirably fitted for a first-rate gentleman’s 
school. The house was a large Elizabethan 
building, with a number of good-sized airy 
rooms, and passages, and staircases. The hall 
served, for what it was originally intended, as 
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cricket-ground; and there was, not far from 
it, a good-sized pond, through which ran a 
stream of clear water, where we bathed in the 
summer. It was kept clean and free from 
weeds, and even in the deepest parts we could, 
on a sunny day, see the bright pebbles shining 
at the bottom. 

I need not now give a further description of 
the dear old place. We were most of us as 
fond of it as if it had been our father’s prop- 





erty. I do not mean to say that it was 4 
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perfect paradise. I do not fancy such a place 
exists in the world; and if it did, I must own 
that school-boys are not, as a rule, much like 
angels. Still the doctor did Azs best to make 
ita happy place, and an abode fit for boys of 
refined minds and gentlemanly habits and 
ideas. It was generally our own faults if any- 
thing went wrong. 

When a new boy arrived, the doctor took 
him into the school-room, and lecture-rooms, 
and dining-hall, and through the sleeping- 





house and grounds, and effectually prevented 
any mischievously inclined boy from injuring 
them. Ail the other arrangements of the es- 
tablishment were equally good with those I 
have described. 

The doctor’s wife was a first-rate person; so 
kind, and gentle, and considerate. We were 
all very fond of her; and so we were of the 
good matron, Mrs. Smith, who kept all the 
people under her in such excellent order. The 
ushers, too, were all very good in their way, for 
the doctor seldom made 





a mistake in selecting 
them. They were good 
scholars, and gentlemen, 
and generally entered 
with zest into most of our 
sports and games. But 
it is time that I should 
return to that memorable 
half-holiday. 

The doctor had not 
long before erected a 
gymnasium, which was 
at this time all the rage 
among us. We never 
grew tired of practising 
on it. The moment we 
came out of the dining- 
hall, the greater number 
of us assembled round 
it. Some swarmed up the 
poles; others, the ropes 
which hung from the bars 
above; several performed 
various exercises on the 
parallel bars; while four 
seized the ropes whieh 
hung from a long, per-. 
pendicular pole, and were 
soon seen, with giant 
strides, rotating round it, 
till they scarcely touched 
the ground with their feet. 
Numbers were likewise 


== : mm hanging on to the hor- 
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rooms, and play-ground, and gardens; indeed, 
all round the place. 

“Now, my lad,” he used to say, “ you will 
remark that everything is well arranged, and 
clean, and neat. I trust to your honor to re- 
frain from injuring anything in any way, and 
to do your best to keep the place in the good 
order in which you see it.” 

On no occasion had he ever to speak again 
on the subject; for we all took a pride in the 
handsome, gentlemanly appearance of the 





izontal bar; sitting on it, 
swinging by it, circling 
it, kicking it, hanging to it by the legs or the 
feet, performing, indeed, more movements than 
I can well describe. 


Messrs. Lez & SHEPARD have just pub- 
lished a new edition of this popular story of 
school life in England. It contains sixteen 
engravings, sells for $1.50, and will be sent, 
post-paid, on receipt of price. 
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PIANO-FORTES. 


HE honor of inventing this popular musi- 
cal instrument is claimed for several per- 
sons, all of whom flourished during the last 
century. Schriéter, one of the number, pub- 
lished an account of the instrument in 1768, in 
which he says the performer may “at pleas- 
ure, play forte (loud), or piano (soft);” and 
the present name is believed to have been sug- 
gested by this statement. 

The piano-forte ig really a harp, operated by 
machinery instead of the direct action. of the 
fingers. At first it was very simple; but addi- 
tions and improvements were made from time 
to time, until its present high state of perfec- 
tion was reached. No single person has done 
so much to perfect the instrument as the late 
Mr. Jonas Chickering, of Boston. We well 
remember his benevolent face, as we used to 
meet him daily in the streets, in our boyhood; 
and it is not difficult to realize what:a vast 
benefit he has conferred upon his fellow-beings, 
all over the world, by his diligent and enthu- 
siastic study to improve the piano. His labors 
were not the mere selfish efforts of the soldier 
of fortune. For one of his greatest improve- 
ments, the invention of the circular scale, he 


did not even secure a patent, preferring to give 
the world the benefit of the discovery, which 
is now in general’ use in ‘America and Europe. 

Mr. Chickering has passed away; but his 
sons are his worthy successors, and the style 
of the firm: remains the same as before his 


death. Their establishment is doubtless the 
largest and most perfect in the world. The 
buildings in Boston cover about five acres of 
ground. They are six stories high, and filled 
with the most approved machinery and appur- 
tenances for the construction. of every part of 
the instrument. They contain eighteen acres 
of floor, with nine hundred windows to afford 
light by day, and six hundred gas burners by 
night. The buildings are heated by fifteen 
miles of steam pipe. The machinery is driven 
by an engine of one hundred and twenty-five 
horse-power. Four hundred men are employed, 
and the establishment manufactures one hun- 
dred pianos a week. 

The instrument of the Messrs. Chickering is 
approved and recommended by the most cele- 
brated professional performers of Europe and 
the United States. This house has completed 
thirty-one thousand pianos, to which sixty-five 
prize medals have been awarded in the United 
States. In 1851, the prize medal of the World’s 
Fair in London was given to the Messrs. Chick- 
ering; but their crowning triumph was at the 
Exposition Universelle, in Paris, last year, 





where, in addition to the grand gold medal 
of honor, the Emperor Napoleon conferred 
upon the representative of the firm the Cross 
of the Legion of Honor. 

The Messrs. Chickering indorse and repub- 
lish the following ‘‘ Hints on the Preservation 
of the Piano,” taken from the Art Journal, which 
cannot but be useful in the family, where the 
instrument has become almost a necessity: — 

‘“*The piano should be closed when not in 
use, in order to prevent the collection of dust, 
&c., on the sound-board, and also to preserve 
the strings and ‘ action’ from the ill effects of 
sudden changes of temperature. Nothing can 
injure a piano,so much as extreme heat, wheth- 
er arising from a bright fire in front of it, or, 
what is worse, the hot air from the furnaces in 
such general use; few pianos can resist the 
injurious action of the latter. Care. should be 
taken to prevent moisture of any kind from 
getting between the keys, particularly when 
cleaning them, as it will cause them to stick. 
Moths are very destructive to pianos, and 
should be kept out of them by placing a lump 
of camphor, wrapped in paper to prevent evap- 
oration, in the inside corner. 

“Any hard substance placed upon a piano will 
cause a jarring noise, and if the top part is un- 
protected by a cloth cover, that also will often 
rattle. Young pianists would injure the piano 
less if they would refrain from striking the 
keys with such force; a little touch, with a 
judicious use of the loud pedal, will yield a far 
better and equally as full a tone, as if they ex- 
erted all the force at their command. Were 
this fact more generally attended to, fewer 
strings would be broken, one cause of the piano 
not remaining in tune would be removed, and 
less injury would result to the ‘ action’ of the 
piano. These various annoyances are often 
attributed to inferior tuning or defective make, 
when neither is the right cause. 

‘‘ Few are aware of the benefit to be derived 
from having their pianos regularly tuned and 
kept in order: every new piano should be 
tuned at least once a month, and none should 
be allowed to remain untuned over three. 
When a piano is half a note below concert 
pitch, and it is required to be drawn up, it 
should be twice tuned, the second tuning about 
a month after the first, or it will not stand well 
in tune. 

“It would be well to remember that the 
tuning of a piano consists only of tightening 
and relaxing the strings to the requisite de 
gree, and does not include the regulation of 
the ‘action,’ the replacing of strings, and, as 
many actually suppose, a general renovation 
of the instrument.” 








